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a story of real life, and of truth to nature. It is for grown people even 
more than for children ; for its moral, most delicately conveyed, is one 
which the old, not less than the young, need to lay to heart. 

A talent so individual, of such marked refinement, of such womanly 
quality, as that of which " The Two Legacies " gives proof, ought not 
to remain hidden hereafter. 



16. — Substance and Shadow ; or, Morality and Religion in their Rela- 
tion to Life. An Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henrt 
James. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 8vo. pp. x., 539. 

The " Substance " is Morality, — the feeling of self-hood, of isolation ; 
the attitude, in which the natural man stands, of indifference, neutrality 
towards good and evil, Heaven and Hell. The " Shadow " of this 
opaque self-assertion is Religion, — a sense of opposition to God, of 
forfeiture of the Divine favor. 

It is somewhat startling to hear that moral means indifferent to good, 
and to find religion in the place which, in Goethe's epigram, is occupied 
by evil, as the shadow that dogs every created thing. But we soon 
discover that something more and something opposite is meant. Mo- 
rality is an antagonism existing only that the Supreme Good may have 
something to overcome, in order therein to reveal itself. Religion is 
not mere darkness, but rather the negative power of light, creating a 
background for its own manifestation. 

With this interpretation the statement becomes more acceptable, 
but still seems one-sided, needlessly paradoxical. Of course morality 
includes the power of self-isolation ; religion includes the sense of un- 
worthiness ; but this is a very partial account of them. It is like saying 
that man is an animal. Certainly he is an animal, but to say this seems 
to assert that he is nothing more. This aspect of paradox comes from 
a vehement desire on the part of Mr. James to enforce at once what he 
considers to be the true meaning of finite existence, and to confute in 
advance the universal opposite error, — universal with the exception of 
Swedenborg. Indeed, throughout the book he steadily maintains an 
attitude of extreme contempt towards the reader; evidently considers 
him as besotted with old notions, not likely to comprehend what is said 
to him, nor even to attend to it, and accordingly plies him with para- 
doxes, sarcasms, lively thrusts, and pungent epithets, intent to keep him 
awake and alert, but without any hope of acceptance. 

Swedenborg's service to Philosophy he holds to consist in his vindi- 
cation of natural self-hood as the condition of subsequent spiritual evo- 
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lution, establishing the veracity of our knowledge and the veracity of 
Creation upon an inexpugnable basis, by proving the Creation to be 
the utter self-alienation of God, whereby the creature, having first 
received for his natural form or essence mere destitution, absence of 
reality, and thereby attained the needful projection from the Creator, 
is enabled again to resign this antagonism as the fruit of a separateness 
purely fallacious, — a beneficent illusion, momentarily established as the 
necessary prerequisite through which alone the ulterior design of God 
can be accomplished. 

The distinctive element of the Finite is thus not mere limitation, 
but a limitation that is really affirmative, in the interest of the Finite, 
— the beneficent creative Will of God operating in his creature, — not 
the work of opposing malignity. The point of interest here is the 
element of Freedom. Swedenborg seems to be in general Cartesian.* 
His "correspondences," "marriage," &c, are only figurative forms of 
Spinoza's proposition, — that the order and connection of things is the 
same as the order and connection of thoughts. But in Spinoza's Sub- 
stance all valid ground of distinction is wanting ; the Existence which 
is said to be involved in Being is null, a vacuity, indistinguishable from 
Naught. But if the creature is nothing, then the Creation and the 
Creator are equally nothing. This is the true sense of the reproach of 
Pantheism, often brought against Spinoza, — not a mere pique at his 
denial of individuality, but a feeling that the Reality of the Universe is 
thus made to consist of dead Matter, a Body to which Spirit is want- 
ing ; for Spirit is the essentially creative, and implies utterance, that 
it shall reveal itself, and its meaning become outward, actual, — or, 
what is the same, the actual is a statement of the Infinite. Spinoza 
perhaps said this, but, not penetrating sufficiently the meaning of actu- 
ality, he derived it from merely outward limitation, thus implying a 
dualism, which, of course, being only apparent, and due to error, is 
really set aside, leaving Being non-existent. In other words, the Finite 
conceived abstractly, out of the living connection, leaves the Infinite 
equally abstract and lifeless. The next step must be to recognize that 
limitation is necessarily self-limitation, so that existence is no degrada- 
tion to Spirit, but the Finite is the Infinite seen under the guise of self- 
negation, and the Infinite the self-affirmation of the Finite. 

The difficulty in any such statement is, to hold fast the meaning of 
the terms, as involving identity and distinctness all the time, and not at 
one point or another to recur to the current abstractions. It is diffl- 

* See " The Doctrines of Spinoza and Swedenborg identified, so far as they 
claim a Scientific Ground. In Four Letters. By [Maj. Gen. Hitchcock ?] U. S. 
Army. Boston. 1846." 
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cult firmly to exclude the notion, either that this self-negation is a mere 
juggle, or bo-peep, as Mr. James says, — or else that the Infinite some- 
how submits to a foreign influence. From the side of the Finite, its 
self-affirmation is apt to look like rebellion, a setting-up of the creature 
in opposition to the Creator. It is easy to show the absurdity of these 
notions : — it consists in taking the terms abstractly, and then forgetting 
that they are abstractions, wholly unmeaning by themselves. For ex- 
ample, the arrogant self-exaltation that is feared for the Finite goes 
upon the ground that there is some reality in it, outside of the Infinite, 
to be kept within bounds, and not allowed to limit its Creator beyond 
what is right and proper. 

It is to escape such difficulties that the mind, in its endless effort to 
solve these high problems, takes refuge in mysticism, in symbols in 
which the failure to grasp the idea is masked by the interposition of 
familiar images that are felt to contain it. Swedenborg presents his 
philosophy as a revelation, — not as thoughts, but as symbols, requiring 
to be translated into thoughts. Not Thought directly, but Feeling, 
Sense, and Fancy are addressed. But since Thought alone is imper- 
sonal and universal, whilst Feeling is casual, the symbol is sure to be 
stretched beyond its capacity ; the meaning it had for one age or condi- 
tion vanishes, leaving only a dried-up, wearisome formula. Then, also, 
we have no criterion whereby to know whether the symbol before us is 
translatable at all, whether it indicates any general meaning, or only, for 
instance, a private indigestion. 

It is as a philosopher and not as a seer that Swedenborg appears in 
these pages. In this, however, Mr. James is not quite consistent, but 
sometimes, when we need him most, vanishes as it were through the 
back door into the realm of visions and symbols, forsaking the clear 
light of thought. The temptation is indeed great ; the familiar images 
give the reader the sensation of understanding something, or at least of 
something possible to understand, where otherwise he might see nothing 
but darkness. In short, it saves the reader, and the writer too, from 
the toil of thinking, yet gives him the sensation of a result. But is this 
not shirking precisely what we undertook ? There is, doubtless, mean- 
ing in these symbols. So there is in a fungus. But what else is Phi- 
losophy than the endeavor to bring up into daylight the meanings that 
lie hushed and hid in the night of Sensation and Feeling ? One may 
not feel called to this task. It may be doubted, indeed, whether ideas 
well drenched in flesh and blood do not make their way better than 
in their purer essence. It is like comparing Euclid and a treatise on 
bridge-building. Both are good, but different, and it is mere petulance 
to require of one the merits of the other, or to scold at it for defects 
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inseparable from its nature. No one can require Mr. James to give a 
philosophical account of the principle of Selfhood. But if he is minded 
to undertake this, it is a pity that he should not get the aid he might 
from the men whom he most blasphemes, — namely, Kant and his 
successors. The same road he must travel, if he would get on ; the 
only question is, whether he has reached this point yet, or not yet. 

The question with them, as with him, is an extremely practical one. 
What care we for this " Substance " that you describe, if it be not also 
our substance ? If it be something wholly foreign, forever inaccessible, 
what matter how big it is, or how enduring ? If it is nothing to us, we 
will treat it as such, — namely, as nothing. This is the true sense of 
Kant's thing-in-itself, &c. (whatever his opinions about it may have 
been), — a clumsy, inverted statement, mostly negative in its immediate 
result, directing by indirections, yet pointing out a way which, if it be 
patiently followed without prejudice, may be found to lead to something. 
In Fichte, for example, — if Mr. James will but dive into his meaning 
a little, instead of scoffing at its exterior, — he will find no such fero- 
cious Egotism as he dreams, but a fellow-worker who had reached very 
much the same point with himself. Spinoza's Absolute is that which is 
not limited from without, — thus suggesting mere vacuity as a possible 
meaning. Fichte adds, that it is se/f-limited, and thereby real. The un- 
revealed essence of God reveals or realizes itself in an image, which is 
thus its reflex, its opposite. The world of phenomena, as God's image, 
— the Other-than-He wherein he beholds himself, — is in itself naught, 
mere destitution of Being, existing only to be set aside, to furnish the 
groundwork or material for God's manifestation of himself. In its sep- 
arateness, apart from God, it is an outcast or naughty existence, to be 
redeemed or restored to the unity of its divine origin by giving up its 
antagonism, and this freely, i. e. as thereby accomplishing its own pur- 
pose, — as self-affirmation, and not mere yielding to fate. It is only 
when this point is reached in the free human intelligence, that the end 
of creation is accomplished. Here is the medium wherein the spirit 
makes the flesh its own, reconciles it to itself, and thus forever creates 
the world anew. It is a process, — the life of the world, wherein the 
organic unity is always accomplishing itself, but never completed. 

In this Mr. James may recognize much that is familiar to him, and a 
parallelism much more in detail might be pointed out. The same diffi- 
culties occur, — for instance, the true position of the nature of phenome- 
nal existence has the same ambiguity to each. Mr. James tells us that 
it would be the utmost error and the deepest misery to mistake natural 
existence for absolute reality, — yet again, that it is quite as necessary 
to the reality of the Creation as the Creator himself, and that unless this 
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is so, Creation confesses itself a sheer imposture, and slinks off at once 
into a despicable, cowardly Pantheism. — Here is the pinch. Matter is 
a descent, a degradation of the Spirit ; it belongs only to the region of 
nature, — is mere opacity, falseness. Yet were it removed, as it ought 
to be, it is difficult to say what would remain. Complete Spiritual man- 
hood is transparent, casts no shadow, — what substantiality, then, is left 
to it ? One is reminded of those lines of Hafiz (or Daumer speaking 
in his name) : " A shadow void of essence were he who should stand 
quite pure before the Lord. Sin alone liveth in the life ; — life consists 
of sin." The Devil, Mr. James says, is the born prince of this world ; 
and one sees not where, within the limits of reality, the boundaries of 
his realm are to be fixed. " The Divine love towards us naturally is 
eternally active, because it can never be satisfied. It could be satisfied 
only in thoroughly delivering us from evil; but as such deliverance 
would involve the destruction of our natural identity, it necessarily re- 
stricts itself to the perpetual delight of subordinating our evil to its own 
good ; so vivifying human history, or making it immortal." Does God, 
then, keep us in evil that he may prolong the delight of delivering us ? 
So, with Fichte, the absolute never comes to realization, but is to be 
carried into effect hereafter, in endless ages, by the aggregate efforts of 
countless multitudes and generations of men. In other words, it is not 
carried into effect at all. Nor does it help the matter to say that 
the failure is confined to the region of space and time, — for neither 
Fichte nor Mr. James would be at all satisfied with a Being void of ac- 
tuality. Each zealously opposes a creation ex nihilo ; each requires 
some absolute prius, a terminus a quo, — some material for the crea- 
tive energy to act upon, — in itself nothing, a mere " obstacle " to be 
overcome ; in short, some postulate, which being given, like the original 
shove to the solar system (Anstoss is one of Fichte's words), all goes 
on well. 

Thus the two ends do not meet ; the idea of reality, once grasped, is 
dropped again, and we have instead the abstractions from which we had 
escaped. Mr. James can hardly mention the name of Kant without 
execration, yet he calmly accepts Kant's worse mistake, namely, that 
space and time are only subjective, due to the limitations of finite intel- 
ligence, so that phenomenal existence is only relative for us, not real, 
and thus of no significance to philosophy, but only to science, — a most 
unfortunate distinction. At one end the identity in diversity is asserted ; 
at the other, the diversity proves too strong ; a weakness of faith super- 
venes, a fear lest the Infinite should prove too overwhelming, or the 
Finite usurping. This weakness lies at the root of the whole notion of 
" correspondences," " marriage " between these opposites, as when we 
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are told that things in heaven are like things on earth in all respects, 
but in form only, not in material. The kingdom of God upon earth, 
that is, in space and time, turns out, after all, to be impracticable. Space 
and time are not fit for it, cannot contain.it, are forever trying to do so, 
but destined to fail to all eternity. The only possible heaven, or realm 
of reality, is a truly Norse one, an internecine conflict of phantoms, 
eternally slain and brought to life again, under penalty of the stoppage 
of the whole celestial economy, with the process whereby, in this per- 
verse way, they get some momentary sensation of the reality they 
want. 

But the universe is no such perennial failure. The Divine. Spirit 
always finds means to exist, for it makes the means, and does not re- 
quire that existence should be tacked on to it. Its realization does not 
need to be preceded, nor at any point antagonized, by unreality, in order 
to secure the distinctness of the creature ; this is a material image, quite 
out of place here, as if spirit and flesh were different degrees of the 
same thing. The distinctness is the realization, naturally not mere dis- 
tinctness. It is Creation, and not manufacture, that we are speaking of. 
What, then, is the ground of defect in the Finite, — the root of sorrow 
and death ? Not Finiteness, but the denial of it, rejection of it as de- 
fect, as hostile to the Infinite. Thus it is held fast, and its living con- 
nection severed. The wise Alphonsos have each his little scheme to 
help out God in the excellent enterprise in which he has been balked 
so long. In their zeal they do not see that the Gracious Spirit is ac- 
complishing every day before their eyes what they demand, and this 
by means of the very miseries that so oppress them. It is not the 
spirit, but the flesh in its abstractness, that cannot endure finiteness. 
In the living spirit this is the source of its life, the act whereby it 
creates for itself a worthy habitation. 

This is doubtless what Mr. James means when he says that God's quar- 
rel is not with our evil, because evil tends by its own limitation to pun- 
ish and correct itself, — but with our good ; that the sinner, and not the 
saint, is as yet God's best achievement in human nature ; that God's 
love is in such flagrant contrast with what we call love, that it is wholly 
reserved for what is intrinsically and intensely hostile and negative to 
itself, namely, for evil. So that it must permit its creature to effloresce 
to the fullest possibilities of his natural finiteness and corruption, that it 
may be converted into otherwise unimaginable good. " It is the distinc- 
tive splendor of the Christian truth," he says, " that it alone has dared 
to make, not the saint, but the sinner, not the angel, but the Devil, not 
good, but evil, the inexpugnable bulwark of God's power." The Devil 
(we condense Mr. James's pages) has been from the beginning our only 
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heaven-appointed churchman and statesman. He is the gentleman and 
man of affairs, whereas no man of truly angelic possibilities is ever 
greatly up to the demands of the actual life. The method of the Divine 
Providence is to manumit the Devil, or bind him by his own lusts exclu- 
sively — which are the love of self and the love of the world — to the joy- 
ous eternal allegiance of man. In the unity of this regenerate natural 
personality, interest will spontaneously effect what principle has hitherto 
vainly enjoined, or self-love accomplish with ease what benevolence has 
only been able hitherto weakly to dream of accomplishing. The back- 
bone of morality has long been providentially broken. The moral force 
men once had, the power of controlling natural appetite and passion, has 
abated, and in its place has come a sense of God's presence in Nature, 
and the aspiration to realize in life the infinite Beauty which she re- 
veals. The social sentiment, the sense of a living, organic unity among 
men, is accordingly fast absorbing it into its own higher circulation, 
whence it will be reproduced in every regenerate aesthetic form. This 
perfection of man's destiny on earth comes about by such a manifesta- 
tion to men's minds of the evils of our rudimentary unscientific methods 
of intercourse as will make them ashamed'of themselves and sick of their 
sacerdotal and political guides. Moral and physical evils have this 
destination, and will increase upon us until we are driven to explore 
their true courses and get rid of them forever. 

But what then ? In getting rid of evil, shall we not snap the spring 
that drives the machinery of the world ? What is the complaint against 
the existing state of things ? Are our politicians and men of affairs too 
devilish, or not devilish enough ? If the Devil both reigns and ought 
to reign in this lower sphere, we are already well as we stand. Here 
and throughout we catch the glimmer of the profound and most useful 
truth, that it is no defect in the things of earth to be earthy, but that 
evil begins when the earthly is infected by the poison of selfishness, 
prompting it to be somewhat of itself, and thereby thwarting its destiny, 
which is, to be means to something higher. It is the self-exaltation that 
is evil, however it be arrived at. Asceticism is in itself just as bad as 
sensuality ; the appropriation of virtue, as the appropriation of money. 
Renunciation may be of the Christian kind, — the carelessness of an 
opulence to which the possession of this or that is indifferent ; or it may 
be of the Goethean kind, for the better fortifying of what is retained. 
Purity may be the hopeless petrifaction of a Pharisaical egotism, exist- 
ing only to keep itself apart from the world ; or it may be the cleanness 
of high spiritual health. In short, sin does not consist in this or that 
line of conduct, but in whatever makes an idol of the paltry personality, 
whether by a vainglorious righteousness, by a pottering self-culture, or 
by mere sensual indulgence. 
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All this should be no novelty to us, for it is nothing else than the 
central idea of Protestantism, of Christianity, seen in its application to 
life. Yet, on this very account, it is endless as life, and can never fail 
of interest, either in its practical aspects, or in the attempt that has to 
be made to give it a general expression. In the work before us Mr. 
James makes this attempt ; but the terms he employs, for greater ease 
to himself and his readers, are those of common life, denoting fixed re- 
lations, requiring, when used in a comprehensive statement, a constant 
interpretation. His language is a sort of hieroglyphic, to which he 
alone holds the key, so that we are never quite sure what stage the 
character before us has reached, — whether it is picture, symbol, or 
mere abstract sign. Thus, for instance, Evil, as " Good in the mak- 
ing," ceases to be Evil ; — the Devil, manumitted and loyal, is Devil no 
longer ; — self-interest, accomplishing the work of the world, is the an- 
gel of God. What is meant is, that all these discrepancies, even the 
highest conceivable, the moral opposites, are parts of one scheme, and 
embraced at last in one harmony. Mr. James does not wish to say 
that the particular John or Peter must effloresce in wickedness, as the 
only road to his salvation, but only that creation, and all spiritual life 
and growth, imply an element which abstractly, torn from its proper 
place, becomes what we call evil ; and he uses the familiar terms be- 
cause he fears that we are incapable of receiving the general meaning 
without letting slip the particular meaning, and thus losing the vital 
significance of the idea. But the advantage sought by the use of 
these pungent images is dearly bought. The result is only confusion 
worse confused, — a masquerade, in which the most opposite char- 
acters occasionally, without warning, exchange masks. We are re- 
quired constantly to bear in mind that the figure before us, which 
a moment ago was Evil, is now Good, but ready always, when the 
proper point is reached, to become Evil again. It is a method, at 
any rate, that requires more solid coloring and more vivid individ- 
ualization than we get here. We should not quarrel with these para- 
doxes if they met us, as in life, with aplomb and assurance, with less 
consciousness of paradox. Mr. Ruskin maintains that the complete 
statement of any truth necessitates contradicting one's self half a dozen 
times over. We do not expect of the artist's sketch that it shall give us 
all the sides of the house at once ; — we are not shocked to see one corner 
highest, and each corner and side in turn predominant ; — nor do we 
require light and shade or perspective in a geometrical elevation of the 
building. But to mix the two, — to attempt to sketch from a universal 
point of view, — or in the geometrical drawing to wish to make it as 
effective and as easily intelligible as the sketch, — is to spoil both. 



